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THE BIBLE IN JAPAN 



REV. C. K. HARRINGTON 

Sydney, Nova Scotia 



The most interesting exhibit in the 
Imperial Museum, among the cherry 
groves of Ueno Park, in Tokyo, is what 
one may call the Department of Japanese 
Christian Antiquities, if the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries may be spoken 
of as antiquity. Beside the rosaries, 
crucifixes, and similar relics there dis- 
played lies a letter on parchment, 
couched in mediaeval Latin, from the 
hand of his holiness the Pope, commend- 
ing the bearer, Francis Xavier, a faithful 
servant of the church, to the good will 
and kind offices of those among whom 
his lot might be cast in the prose- 
cution of the enterprise upon which he 
was about to proceed. This enterprise, 
it will be remembered, was nothing less 
than the evangelization of the heathen 
world, from Africa to Japan. It was 
carried on by Xavier with a courage 
and devotion not surpassed in mis- 
sionary annals since the days of that 
other world-evangelist, the apostle Paul. 
From the eastern coasts of Africa and 
the southern coasts of Asia he came to 
Japan. With the uncounted millions 
of China waiting for the gospel he could 
not tarry long in a little country like 
Japan, but in the two years which he 
did devote to it he was able to lay the 
foundations of a work which presently 
overspread the empire and counted 
its adherents by the million. 

Xavier and his colleagues and suc- 
cessors appear to have depended for the 
success of their mission on the preaching 



of the gospel with the living voice, and 
to have made no attempt to place the 
written word in the hands of the people. 
No copies of Scripture portions, nor even 
fragments of Christian literature, such 
as tracts or catechisms, have come down 
to the present time. The nearest ap- 
proach to such literature is in the still 
extant prayer-books used by the Chris- 
tians of those days in their worship. 
Several specimens of these lie in these 
glass cases in the Museum. The open 
pages have a Japanesey look, but on 
examination are found to contain merely 
portions of the Latin prayer-book in a 
Japanese costume, that is to say, not 
translated into Japanese for the edifica- 
tion of the worshiper, but simply 
transliterated into the Japanese Kana or 
syllabary, thus enabling him to enun- 
ciate the revered Latin words, albeit 
uncouthly, and in utter ignorance of 
their meaning. 

Early in the seventeenth century 
arose the Great Persecution, perhaps 
the most determined and effective at- 
tempt to root out Christianity from a 
nation that has ever been made in any 
country. Two million Christians are 
said to have perished, and the author- 
ities believed that they had succeeded 
in extirpating the hated foreign religion, 
which thenceforth remained under the 
strictest ban and interdict down to 
modern times. It is a striking testi- 
mony to the vitality of Christian truth, 
even when mingled with much of error 
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and superstition, that without leaders, 
churches, sacraments, or opportunity for 
public worship or for religious fellow- 
ship, and without even the printed 
word, there continued to be, down to 
the opening of the modern missionary 
period, many adherents of the inter- 
dicted faith who in secret, under fear 
of death, maintained private and family 
worship, handing down such knowledge 
of Christian doctrine as they possessed 
from generation to generation by word 
of mouth. The descendants of these 
hidden believers are now, to the num- 
ber of thousands, included among the 
hundred thousand adherents of the 
Roman Catholic church in Japan. A 
large proportion of them are found on 
the islands lying south and west of 
Kyushu, where they form 10 per cent 
of the island population and are known 
as Hanare, the "Outcasts," or "Sepa- 
rated Ones." 

The Bible in Japan, during the three 
centuries which elapsed between the 
coming of Xavier and the coming of 
Perry, was not in manuscript or printed 
page, but in fragments of the teaching 
of Jesus and the apostles treasured 
diligently in the hearts of believers, or 
made visible and tangible in the cruci- 
fixes and other sacred images or pic- 
tures which formed their most precious 
treasures and heirlooms. These images 
or pictures were taken over, in some 
cases, into Buddhist worship, introdu- 
cing new gods into the Buddhist pan- 
theon. In a certain temple in the coast 
town of Shiogama, near Sendai, was 
jealously guarded as the temple's chief 
and most sacred treasure a small image 
or idol presumably of gold. Too holy 
for common mortals to gaze upon, it 



was kept well wrapped and cased, and 
was worshiped "unsight, unseen," as 
the children say. The fame of the 
potency of this god and of the benefits 
received by its worshipers went far 
afield, and many came from all parts of 
the empire on pilgrimage to its shrine. 
Especially did it have the reputation of 
affording aid to women in childbirth 
and to those desirous of having children. 
It was a women's and children's god, 
indeed a lover and patron of the home. 
So its blessing was much sought after, 
and to those who could not make the 
journey were taken charms from the 
temple to convey that blessing. The 
Japanese government decided some 
years ago to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Buddhist and Shinto shrines 
and objects of worship, and in due time 
the officials came to Shiogama, to the 
temple of the god who had a tender 
heart for women and children, and 
demanded that the image be brought 
to view. Under protest the priests 
obeyed and set before the officials an 
image of a woman with a child in her 
arms. Then the question arose, which 
of the goddesses worshiped in Japan 
was represented by the image. It was 
not Benten, nor was it Kwanon, the 
goddess of mercy. Finally it was dis- 
covered that this famous and potent 
image was no other than that of the 
Madonna and Child, which in some way, 
generations ago, had been concealed in 
the inmost shrine of the temple. 

The years and centuries rolled by, and 
in the fulness of time Perry's black ships 
steamed into Yedo Bay, and Japan was 
introduced into the family of modern 
nations. In 1859, the first treaty ports 
having been opened, the pioneers of 
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Protestant missions to the empire 
entered the country. Unlike Xavier 
and his associates these modern apostles 
counted it a vital necessity to put the 
people into possession of the Scrip- 
tures, and no sooner had they acquired 
a moderate knowledge of the language 
and gathered about them Japanese 
believers who could assist in such an 
undertaking than they set their hands 
to the task. 

It may be of interest, before proceed- 
ing to speak of the methods and results 
of their labors, to notice briefly several 
attempts of an earlier date made by 
missionaries in neighboring countries 
to prepare Japanese Scriptures against 
the time when the empire should again 
become accessible to the gospel. Dr. 
Karl Gutslaff, of the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society, who labored in Batavia 
and Siam, has the honor of making the 
very earliest of these attempts, about 
1838. An eminent linguist and scholar, 
he gave the New Testament to the 
Siamese and had also a share in the 
translation of the Bible into Chinese 
Wenli. Some shipwrecked Japanese 
sailors having come to Bangkok, being 
forbidden by the stringent laws of the 
Shogun's court to set foot again in 
Japan, Dr. Gutslaff seized this oppor- 
tunity to learn from them something 
of their language, and with this meager 
outfit he prepared a translation of the 
Gospel of John. The Japan Baptist 
Theological Seminary counts a copy of 
this as one of its chief treasures. It 
makes interesting and sometimes amus- 
ing reading, as might be expected of a 
version so much indebted to rough 
sailors of the forecastle. For instance, 
the opening verse of the Gospel, if 



translated from the Japanese into Eng- 
lish, reads, "In the beginning was the 
Sagacious One, and the Sagacious One 
was with Paradise, and the Sagacious 
One was Paradise." 

A very few years later a similar 
attempt was made in China by the 
famous scholar and missionary Dr. 
Samuel Wells Williams, widely known 
for his great book on China, The Middle 
Kingdom, and his monumental Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language. Not 
content with his prodigious labors for 
China, he gathered Japan also into his 
heart. A Japanese vessel having been 
cast away on the Chinese coast, Dr. 
Williams accompanied the shipwrecked 
crew to Japan to plead for their repatria- 
tion. Failing to win the Shogun's con- 
sent he took the men back to Shanghai 
and found room for them in his own 
house, and in return they taught him 
what they could of their native language. 
Into this sailors' Japanese he translated 
Genesis and Matthew. He also trans- 
lated the heart of the gospel into terms 
of daily life, and several of these be- 
friended sailors saw and understood, and 
embraced Christianity, the first-fruits 
of Japan so far as Protestant missions are 
concerned. 

In the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century there was laboring at 
Naha, the capital of the little island 
kingdom of Liu Chiu, a Dr. Bettel- 
heim, pioneer in Protestant missionary 
work in those islands. The Liu Chius 
were at that time a debatable land 
between Japan and China, with the 
Japanese gradually gaining the as- 
cendancy. The native line of kings 
traced descent from one Toritomo, who 
headed a filibustering expedition from 
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Japan in the twelfth century. Dr. 
Bettelheim found the native Liu Chiuans 
without a written language or any lit- 
erary records and speaking a dialect 
quite unlike Japanese. Instead of re- 
ducing their language to writing and 
giving them the Scriptures in their 
vernacular, he made his translation in 
Japanese, evidently looking on that 
as the language of the future, Japanese 
already having a certain vogue in the 
islands. 

But let us return now to our mis- 
sionary pioneers on Japan's sacred soil, 
establishing themselves at Nagasaki, 
Yokohama, and Tokyo, and making 
ready to win the Island Empire for 
Christ. There were Scriptures in Japan 
in those early days, though not Japanese 
Scriptures, which contributed something 
to the success of their work, Dutch 
Scriptures, for example, and Chinese. 
When the Spanish and Portuguese, being 
Catholics, were driven out and barred 
out, clergy and laity, the Protestant 
Dutch were permitted to hold a small 
trading-post at Nagasaki. Some of 
the Japanese learned Dutch, and some 
of the Dutch traders had Bibles. The 
earliest case of the conversion of Japa- 
nese, on Japanese soil, to Protestant 
Christianity, is said to be that of 
Wakasa-no-Kami and his family, result- 
ing from his finding a Dutch New Testa- 
ment floating on the harbor at Nagasaki. 
As for the Chinese Scriptures, missionary 
work in the Flowery Kingdom had been 
established for fifty years, and the Bible 
had long since been published in several 
versions. Educated Japanese could read 
these without difficulty, and much use 
was made of them during the first two 
decades of Protestant Missions. 



The first Scripture to be translated 
and published in Japan was the Gospel 
of Matthew, by Jonathan Goble, shoe- 
maker, sailor, missionary, boat-builder, 
colporteur, and inventor of the jinrikisha. 
Goble was one of the picturesque figures 
in the pioneer group. Shipping before 
the mast on one of Perry's ships, he had 
come to Japan on a voyage of discovery, 
and in i860, after taking a course of 
study, had returned to the country, this 
time as a Baptist missionary. 

In 1874 the Yokohoma Translation 
Committee was organized to undertake 
in a systematic way the translation of 
the whole New Testament. On this 
Committee were men whose names have 
become household words among lovers 
of missions — Hepburn, Verbeck, S. R. 
Brown, Nathan Brown, and their fel- 
lows. They associated with them the 
best available Japanese scholars. The 
work was completed in 1879, and the ver- 
sion produced was speedily put into 
circulation by the Bible societies which 
had established agencies in Japan — the 
British and Foreign, the Scottish, and 
the American. It has continued to be 
the common or Standard Version, being 
also constantly referred to as the Com- 
mittee's or Societies' Version. During 
the past forty years it has passed through 
many editions and either as a whole or 
in portions has been distributed in 
many million copies. 

Other translations have appeared 
from time to time. The earliest of these 
is the so-called Baptist Version, which 
was published complete in 1879, a few 
months before the Committee's Version 
came from the press. Dr. Nathan 
Brown in his early missionary life had 
given to Assam the New Testament and 
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a hymnbook, and when almost an old 
man came to Japan to confer a like boon 
on the Japanese. For some time he sat 
on the Yokohama Committee, but, hav- 
ing some difference of opinion with his 
colleagues on principles of translation, 
resigned his seat and undertook the 
preparation of an independent version. 
His Greek scholarship and experience 
as a translator enabled him to present 
very faithfully the meaning of the 
original, and his Japanese assistant, 
Mr. Kawakatsu, for many years the 
leading Baptist pastor and evangelist, 
had the wisdom to clothe the thought 
in simple language. This translation, 
in spite of its acknowledged excellence, 
has not been much used outside of 
Baptist circles. 

In 1900, or thereabout, there was 
published the Nicolai or Greek Church 
Version. Bishop Nicolai was for more 
than forty years the devoted and 
honored head of the Russian Orthodox 
church in Japan; and the church as a 
whole, the great cathedral in Tokyo, 
and the version of the New Testament 
published under his direction are all 
known among the common people by 
his name. The translation is said to be 
the work of the well-known Japanese 
scholar Mr. Takahashi Goro. Having 
a very large admixture of Chinese words 
it is not well adapted for the use of the 
common people, but is no doubt of 
value to the clergy and the educated 
laity for reading and study. 

In 1 910 the Raguet or Roman Cath- 
olic Version appeared. Pere Raguet, a 
Belgian priest, is a learned and lovable 
man. In producing this version he had 
the aid of a Japanese scholar, Mr. 
Nakae, and between them they have 



given to the Roman Catholic Christians 
in Japan a translation with many ad- 
mirable features, though a trifle too 
learned perhaps for the rank and file 
of church members. Thus each of the 
great divisions of the Christian church 
in Japan had received, by the close of 
the first half-century of modern mis- 
sions in that country, its own version 
of the Word of God as contained in the 
New Testament. 

Meanwhile the missionaries had not 
forgotten that there was an Old Testa- 
ment, and in 1876 the Tokyo Transla- 
tion Committee was formed to take up 
the heavy task of rendering it also into 
Japanese. They brought their work to 
completion in 1888. Some portions of 
this translation, notably the Psalms 
and parts of the Prophets, are admirable, 
but as a whole it falls below the Com- 
mittee's Version of the New Testament. 
"While the style of the translation of 
the latter is for the most part clear, 
idiomatic, and graceful, that of the 
former is stiff, deformedly literal, and 
inelegant." This is one reason why 
the Old Testament has a very limited 
circulation and has never come to its 
own in Japanese Christian thought and 
life. 

It must not be supposed by the reader 
that any of the translations mentioned 
were in the everyday speech of the 
people, or in anything as nearly ap- 
proaching that as the English of the 
King James or the Revised is to ordinary 
English speech. A student of Japanese 
soon learns that there are several 
distinct styles of the language, such 
as the classical, the colloquial, and the 
modern book style. Of these the early 
translation committees adopted the clas- 
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sical, and later translators have followed 
their lead. It has the advantage over 
the modern book style of being more 
purely Japanese in vocabulary and 
idiomary, and over the colloquial of 
being more concise and precise and 
also more dignified and sonorous. Its 
vocabulary, however, is somewhat mea- 
ger, its range of idioms narrow, and 
its syntax too inflexible. And being a 
literary language, almost a dead lan- 
guage, it does not speak home to the 
hearts of the common people. While 
for educated readers with a knowledge 
of the Japanese classics and for liturgical 
purposes this style seems to be the most 
suitable and the translators doubtless 
acted wisely in rendering the Scriptures 
into it, it is to be hoped that in the not 
distant future there will be also a col- 
loquial version through which the com- 
mon people may learn in their everyday 
speech the wonderful works of God. 
That a book so evidently written for 
the common people and in the common 
people's language as our New Testa- 
ment should be given to a nation today 
only in the language of scholars is an 
anomaly. 

Recently there appeared in some of 
the American dailies a brief cable mes- 
sage from Japan to the effect that the 
Revised Japanese New Testament was 
about to come from the press. By 
this is meant the revised version of the 
translation prepared by the Yokohama 
Committee. Talk of revision was in 
the air twenty years ago. At the all- 
Japan interdenominational missionary 
conference held in Tokyo in 1900 one of 
the principal topics considered was that 
of the advisability of an early revision. 
It was agreed that a revision was needed, 



and the feeling was general that it should 
not be long delayed, though some favored 
its postponement until the Japanese 
church and Japanese Christian scholars 
should be ready to undertake the work 
independent of the missionaries. This, 
however, was felt to be a counsel of 
perfection, and in June, 1906, the 
"Permanent Committee on the Trans- 
lation, Revision, Publication, and Pres- 
ervation of the Text of the Holy 
Scriptures," as its rather large-sounding 
title reads, met in Tokyo and took the 
first definite steps toward the proposed 
revision. It was hoped that a Revision 
Committee might be organized which 
would be the joint representative of the 
Permanent Committee — and so of the 
Protestant missionary body and the 
Bible societies — and the Evangelical 
Alliance of Japan — and so of the Japan 
Protestant church. Just at this junc- 
ture the Alliance was disbanded to 
make way for something better, the 
Federation of Churches, and pending 
the establishing of this the matter of the 
creation of the Revision Committee was 
allowed to lie on the table. A federating 
of churches, however, is not the work of 
a day, even in progressive Japan, and 
in 1909 the former members of the 
Executive Board of the Evangelical 
Alliance, in the name of the Japanese 
church as a whole, requested the Per- 
manent Committee to proceed with the 
work of revision without further delay. 
Accordingly in January, 1910, the Com- 
mittee, in consultation with representa- 
tive Japanese Christian leaders, chose 
eight men for the task, four missionaries 
and four Japanese. The personnel of 
the Revision Committee was as follows: 
Rev. Umenosuke Bessho, Rev. C. S. 
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Davison, B.D., Right Rev. H. J. Foss, 
D.D., Professor Toraichi Fujii, Rev. D. 
Crosby Greene, D.D., Rev. C. K. Har- 
rington, D.D., Rev. Masue Kawazoe, 
B.D., Rev. Takayoshi Matsuyama. Of 
these, Dr. Greene and Mr. Matsuyama 
had had a large part in the preparation 
of the version now to be revised. Bishop 
Foss, an Englishman, is a veteran in 
missionary work and a careful scholar. 
Mr. Davison, who like Dr. Greene is an 
American, is the son of a missionary, 
born and brought up in Japan and using 
the language like his mother- tongue. 
The four Japanese members were ex- 
perts, each in his own way. The 
Committee represented in its mem- 
bership the various Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Congregational, and 
Baptist Missions at work in the empire. 
Midway of the work of revision Dr. 
Greene was removed by death, and Dr. 
Learned, of the Doshisha University, 
a missionary veteran and deeply versed 
in the Scriptures, was chosen in his place. 

The work was begun in April, 1910, 
and completed in February, 191 7. On 
account of the necessity for careful 
proofreading the remainder of the year 
was required to put the first edition of 
the new version through the press, and, 
as mentioned above, it is only recently 
that word has come that it has been put 
into circulation. 

The revisers have worked under 
much more favorable conditions than 
those amid which the translators found 
themselves forty years ago. The latter 
were without that intimate knowledge 
of Japanese language and thought which 
comes only from long residence in the 
country. The Japanese who assisted 
them were but newly introduced into 



the circle of Christian ideas and, while 
scholars after the old style versed in 
their own literature and in the Chinese 
language and learning, had no knowledge 
of Greek and probably little of English, 
to say nothing of other languages, and 
could not avail themselves of the aid 
afforded by versions and commentaries. 
Apart from the Chinese translations 
they were dependent upon the foreign 
members of the Committee for the 
meaning of the text, often very imper- 
fectly conveyed. Moreover, the Japa- 
nese language lent itself in those days 
much less readily to the expression of 
Christian thought, not having yet ad- 
justed itself to the wide circle of Chris- 
tian ideas which have found a place in 
the life of the nation. At the present 
time all this is changed. There is a 
richer vocabulary, a spiritual vocabu- 
lary, upon which to draw. There are 
Japanese Christian scholars who measure 
up to the standards of Christian scholar- 
ship of the West, able to read the New 
Testament in the original, conversant 
with English, Latin, French, and Ger- 
man, and not second to their missionary 
brethren in an intimate acquaintance 
with biblical thought. The missionaries 
of today, on their part, have among 
them men who have become gray in the 
service, who have mingled familiarly 
with the Japanese for thirty or forty 
years. There are also missionaries of 
the second generation with whom the 
difficult Japanese speech is a mother- 
tongue. Such men, such Japanese, and 
such foreigners, and the most suitable 
of each available in the empire, sat upon 
the Revision Committee. On the tables 
before them, in their Jerusalem chamber 
— the big, sunny room on the second 
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floor of the Methodist Theological Hall, 
at Aoyama, in Tokyo — lay the several 
Japanese versions that had already 
appeared, and many other versions, in 
Hebrew, modern Greek, Latin, German, 
French, English, and Chinese, each one 
contributing something day by day to 
the elucidation of the text. One of the 
members even brought a Gaelic Testa- 
ment to the Committee room; but as 
none of the company was of Highland 
stock its presence there was purely 
inspirational. 

The Revised New Testament is 
rather a new translation than a mere 
revision. The work has been done 
directly from the Greek. The sole 
thought has been to express accurately 
and fully and in simple, idiomatic, 
attractive Japanese the sense of the 
original. There is hardly a verse in 
which some change may not be noted. 
The style adopted is a modified classical, 
archaic forms being discarded and some 
approach made to modern Japanese. 
It will undoubtedly be more readily 
understood than the former version by 
the man in the street and the woman at 
her loom. It is hoped that through its 
greater simplicity of speech it may fill 
a large place in the evangelization of 
rural and industrial Japan, which is the 
next great task before the Christian 
church. 

It is expected that the new version 
will speedily take the place of the old. 
The latter is not so deeply rooted in the 
affections of Christian people as our 
"King James" was in the hearts of 
English Christians. The Japanese too 
are keen on anything new, especially 
if it is supposed to be an improvement 
on the old. But apart from this the 



societies will henceforth publish only 
the new version, which will thus in 
time become automatically the New 
Testament of Protestant Japan. Some 
day, when the Japanese spoken lan- 
guage has found itself, there will be a 
truly vernacular version; some day 
that vernacular version will be printed 
in the Roman alphabet instead of in the 
strange and bewildering mixture of 
Chinese ideograms and Japanese sylla- 
baries which is in use today. Mean- 
while it is hoped that the present revised 
version may present Christ and his 
teaching somewhat more vividly and 
intelligibly to the common people of 
Japan. 

Within the empire of Yoshihito are 
spoken six languages, not including 
those of the strangers within her gates. 
The Ainu of the far north, the Liu 
Chiuans of the far southern isles, the 
Chinese and the wild tribes of Formosa, 
and the people of Korea — to all these 
the Japanese Bible is a sealed book. 
Neither the Ainn nor the Liu Chiuans 
had even a written language. Mr. 
Batchelor, the apostle to the Ainu, has 
given the gospel to that primitive people, 
and a Christian Liu Chiuan, Mr. Iha, a 
notable linguist and a graduate of one 
of the imperial universities, is preparing 
a translation of the Scriptures in his 
native tongue. In Formosa the Chinese 
have the Bible in Chinese, translated 
long ago by missionaries on the main- 
land; but so far as the writer is aware 
the head hunters of the mountains are 
still without native Formosan Scrip- 
tures. As for the people of Korea, 
among whom during the past thirty 
years Christian work has had such 
phenomenal success, through the labors 
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of the earliest missionaries to the Land 
of the Morning Calm they have had the 
Word of God in their own tongue. 

But the Bible in Japan during the 
past threescore years has not been merely 
the printed word. It has been the lives 
of Christian men and women from over- 
seas, and the lives of Christian men and 
women native to the soil. It has been 
deeds of mercy and love. It has been 
hospitals, asylums, rescue homes. It 
has been Salvation Army work and 
Christian movements for social reform. 
It has been the introduction of Chris- 
tian ideas and Bible sayings into the 
native literature and the impact of 
Christian ethics upon the domestic, 
social, and industrial life of the people. 
It is something that at present in a 
single year there are put in circulation 
in Japan about half a million copies of 
the Scriptures, or of Scripture portions; 
it is something greater that the Christian 
standard set forth in those Scriptures, 
the mind of Christ, is being interpreted 
into Christian lives and institutions. 

The Bible in Japan, whether in cold 
print or warm in the hearts and lives 
of those who love it, has before it a 
wide field in which to exercise its power. 
Practically the whole rural population 
still waits for its message. The great 
industrial classes of the cities are well- 
nigh untouched. Moral conditions, both 
in city and country, are almost incredibly 
bad. One-third of the marriages end in 
divorce, and one-third of the births are 
illegitimate. In a single year the guests 
in the licensed houses of shame number 
over sixteen millions and spend in vice 
twenty million dollars, and probably the 
clandestine houses could show even 
higher totals. Japan is represented in 



the countries around the Pacific by an 
army of 22,000 prostitutes, gone forth 
to poison the life of the nations. Japan 
herself, by social vice, intemperance, and 
wretched industrial conditions, is de- 
stroying her own physical and moral 
health. The ordinary laboring-man 
spends a sixth of his small income on 
liquor. To supply the wastage of 
human life and health in the great 
factories half a million new workers, 
largely women and children, must be 
recruited annually from the country- 
side. In these factories the day's work 
is from twelve to sixteen hours, and the 
operatives live and labor amid most 
unwholesome conditions, sanitary and 
moral. Japan is mortgaging her future 
life as a race in order to win a high place 
in the industrial world. Surely the 
Bible, with its Christian standard for 
the personal life, for the home, for 
society, for industrial and economic life, 
has a great work before it in Japan. 

Christian thought when brought into 
actual contact with the Japanese heart 
meets a prompt and warm response. 
They are a people of fine strong qualities, 
to which moral and spiritual truth can 
make appeal. The social and industrial 
wrongs mentioned above must be attrib- 
uted to special conditions, not to any- 
thing essentially evil in the national 
character. The writer, who has spent 
half a lifetime in Japan and has become 
somewhat intimately familiar with many 
of the Japanese people and has learned 
to love them, is glad to bear witness to 
the many admirable virtues which 
adorn the Japanese character — to the 
industry, the thrift, the self-control, the 
loyalty, the courtesy, the kindliness of 
the people. Thoughtful, alert, impress- 
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ible, hospitable to new truth as the 
Japanese are, Christianity with its wide 
spiritual outlook and its noble appeal 
to the highest and best in man cannot 
fail to become the dominant force in the 
national life. And because the Japa- 



nese are a nation of readers, with 
illiteracy reduced to a vanishing-point, 
it is largely through Christian literature 
and especially through the Christian's 
Bible that the realm of Yoshihito shall 
become a part of the Kingdom of Christ. 
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Much has been written about the 
child and youth, subjects which are 
always attractive; but the period of 
late senescence, from about fifty-five 
years on, has attracted comparatively 
little attention, and yet the wreckage 
of this period seems to be greater pro- 
portionately than even that of youth. 
This statement may be disputed, for 
while the wreckage of youth is spectac- 
ular and more evident, that of late 
senescence is not so discernible, because 
the forces producing it are more subtle 
and insidious and their results are not 
so apparent. 

Early life, vigorous, appealing, will 
always occupy the thought of man 
because of its plasticity and infinite pos- 
sibilities; but surely attention ought to 
be directed to that life which has come 
through all the vicissitudes of changing 
periods, a life which ought to mean the 
realization of all that is best in the 
individual, and which ought then to 
have come to its fullest fruition of capa- 



city and ability. Surely the period of 
culmination of all that has gone before 
ought to receive proper consideration 
in order that there may be a prolonga- 
tion of the useful activities of a life 
fully ripened and richened for greatest 
service. Tis true that "youth will 
be served," but too much has been said 
about the present age being the day of 
young men. Even the church has not 
fully learned the problems of the late 
senescent, and how to care morally and 
spiritually for him. Because late senes- 
cence seems to have come into quieter 
waters and has its own consolations, 
there has been little realization of all 
the peculiar temptations arising out 
of its infirmities and a positive lack of 
intelligent encouragement to go on in 
life rather than to hang on to life. 
Maturity in terms of years seems to 
signify security, and the silence of age 
to mean satisfaction. The tendency 
to overestimate the moral and spiritual 
strength of the late senescent and the 



